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The condition of the National Collection of pictures, 
and the fact that all the plans hitherto produced for the 
erection of a new edifice on the site of the present build- 
ing, or for its alteration, have been rejected, have induced 
me to suggest a design for a National Gallery which 
may, I think, have some claim to consideration. 

I do not pretend to possess any practical experience 
of architecture. The plans which I have prepared with 
the able assistance of a young architect, Mr. Gilbert 
Redgrave, are founded upon a long consideration of the 
subject, an acquaintance with the principal picture galleries 
of Europe, and a knowledge, as a Trustee of the National 
Gallery, of its requirements. 

The considerations and principles which have guided me 
in proposing these plans and designs are the following: — 

1 . That whether the present site in Trafalgar Square 
be, or be not, the best adapted for a National Gallery, 
the decision of the House of Commons on this point is 
irrevocable. 

2. That the present building cannot be altered so as 
to become a public edifice worthy of the site and of the 
nation, and fit for the proper exhibition of the collections 
which we now have, and are likely hereafter to possess. 

3. That the style should be Palladian, or Italian 
Renaissance. 

4. That in erecting a building on the site of die present 
National Gallery special regard should be had to its po- 
sition, forming, as it would, one side of a great square 
and the culminating point of a long rise, and £hat it should 
consequentiy be a grand, massive and imposing structure, 
distinguished not so much by elaborate details and or- 
naments^ as by just proportions, well disposed masses 



and the utmost variety that can be produced^ consistently 
with simplicity in the general design^ by colour in the 
materials and by the play of light and shade. 

5. That the building should *' tell its own story,** i.e. 
that it should bear unmistakeable evidence by its ^eternal 
architecture of its use and object. 

6. That as regards its internal arrangements the great- 
est simplicity should be dmed at, and that the galleries 
and rooms should be so disposed as to admit of good 
lighting, good ventilation, ample means of circulation 
for visitors, and proper protection against fire ; and that 
they should be so constructed that, while furnishing ade« 
quate space for the exhibition of the pictures which we 
now possess and are likely to acquire n>r many years to 
come, they should admit hereafter of extension and ad- 
ditions without in any way changing the general plan of 
the building. 

7. That the necessity should be avoided of removing 
t!he pictures to any other site whilst the new buildmg is 
in course of erection. 

8. That the 4ecorations, internal and external, should 
consist father of materials valuable on account of their 
beauty of colour and rarity, and of the skill and labour 
which it may require to obtain and employ them, than 
of elaborate and e^^ensive ornaments and of exterior 
sculpture which does not suit our climate. 

I will now proceed to show how in the designs, which 
I venture to propose for a new National Gallery, these 
leading principles have been carried out, premising how- 
ever that I do not wish to commit myself to all the 
det^ls, but that I consider them open to further con- 
sideration and to modification. It is upon the general 
idea of what a National Gallery ought to be that I wish 
to indst. 
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There cannot, I think, be a doubt that, from the 
nature of the site, the building proposed to be erected 
upon it, should be divided* into two equal parts by a 
central mass, which should contain the principal entrance. 
This mode of construction is equally desirable for 
general effect tod appropriate to the ultimate arrange- 
of the collections, which should be divided into pictures 
by the ancient and foreign masters, and those of our own 
schools, occupying different sides of the building. 

The principal difficulty to be overcome in dealing 
mih the front, or facade, is to convey the idea of a 
picture gallery, and at the same time to break the mo- 
notony of, and- to give variety and 'accentuation' to a 
continuous waU which must necessarily enclose galleries 
without windows and lighted from above, I would 
attempt to effect this by a solid basement, constructed 
of rusticated blocks of large proportions,* to contain the 
offices and various apartments required for the purposes 
of a National Gallery. Upon this basement I propose 
to raise an upper storey to be divided into three principal 
masses united by colonnades or *loggie,* surmounted by 
a terrace and by a receding ornamented screen. In the 
three masses, which would project beyond the line of the 
loggie, I have introduced columns and pilasters. This 
arrangement would give three distinct projections in the 
line of the facade, and would consequently produce well 
defined masses of light and shade. 

The loggie would give additional variety to the facade 
by constantly changing effects of light and shade, they 
would indicate the object of the building and the interior 
arrangements, they would afford necessary circulation 
and access to the galleries, and they would be a novel, 
picturesque and very effective feature in Londoi arch- 
itecture. They should be glazed and would form an 

* These blocks should be as large as possible in order to give dignity, simplicity 
and strength in the lower part of the building. 



admirable sculpture gallery to contain works of the English 
and other modern schools, which ought to form part of 
our national collection.* They would afford an agreable 
place for relaxation from the fatigue of looking continu- 
ously at a large collection of pictures, and they would 
command a magnificent view of Trafalgar Square, Par- 
liament Street, and the group of buildings formed by 
the Houses of Parliament, Westminster Abbey, and the 
Public Offices. They would be an important feature 
in the edifice, and should be richly decorated. The 
columns might be either of diflferent coloured marbles or 
granites, or of terra-cotta. In the design I have indicated 
two diflFerent modes of treatment of the loggie. 

Above the loggie I propose that there should be a 
terrace in front of the receding wall or screen which would 
conceal the sky lights of the galleries behind, and form, 
with the loggie, a line of connexion between the centre 
and end masses. This screen would help to define the 
object of the building, and might be made a handsome 
architectural feature if decorated with pilasters and coloured 
marbles, bas-reliefs, or terra-cotta ornaments. It must 
be remembered that as this screen could only be seen 
from a considerable distance, bas-reliefs, sculptured 
figures or details would scarcely be distinguishable. 

The columns and pilasters of the centre and end masses 
should be monoliths (about 30 feet high) of Scotch or 
Irish polished granite, pink being used for the detached 
. columns and grey for the pilasters. A beautiful and 
valuable material of British origin, which is proved 
to stand the atmosphere of London, would thus bq ap- 
propriately introduced. 

Th^ treatment of the central and terminal masses must 
depend upon whether a dome or cupola is considered to 
be essential to the building. This is a question of some 

*The collection already containi a few specimens of sculpture. 



importance. The arguments in favour of a dome are ; 
that it breaks the monotony of a long horizontal line 
and adds dignity to the edifice; that it would be a 
striking object whether seen from Parliament Street, or 
on approaching the building from the west by Pall Mall ; 
and that it would appropriately surmount the entrance 
and central hall. The arguments against the introduction 
of a dome are ; that it is not a necessary, but on the con- 
trary, a somewhat incongruous architectural feature in a 
building destined exlusively for a picture gallery ; that 
it cannot be of sufficient size and importance to make it 
a really imposing object; and that it would throw shadows 
which would interfere with the light of some of the 
galleries. 

I confess that I do not see the absolute necessity for a 
%dome. In my opinion we should soon get over the 
apparent monotony of a horizontal building if the parts 
and details were in good proportion and were treated 
with sufficient boldness and vigour, and especially if it 
were to temunate in a grand cornice such as that, fc r 
instance, of the Strozzi Palace at Florence. A horizon- 
tal building thus finished and with well-disposed and well- 
proportioned masses has always a fine and imposing 
effisct. The Palazzo Pitti at Florence, the situation of 
which on an ascent is somewhat similar to that of the 
National Gallery, to which it is not much inferior in 
length of frontage (490 feet), may be cited as an example. 
But it is probable that the public taste, unaccustomed to 
this severe form of architecture, would decide upon a» 
dome. It would then be a matter for consideration 
whether this dome should be highly ornamented or 
depend chiefly upon the beauty of its form and pro- 
portions for effect. I am in favour of the latter. 

As regards the side facing St. Martin's Lane it appears 
to me that it should be as simple as is consistent with 
the character and position of the building. Probably 
the best mode of treatment would be a rusticated base- 



ment, similar to that of the front facing Trafalgar 
Square, and a continuation of the loggie and screen, 
ending in the house for the Keeper of the National 
Gallery, which might be made an appropriate termination 
to this side of the building. 

In order to give additional height and importance to 
the Facade when seen from Parliament Street, I propose 
to do away with the parapet which now divides the 
northern side of Trafalgar Square from the carriage 
road and foot pavement, and with the two flights of steps 
which ascend to them, and to substitute one broad flight 
of steps at least two thirds the breadth of the square. 
From all points from which the National Gallery would 
be seen to most advantage, the road would be concealed 
and the steps would appear to be the real approach to the 
building. This would, of course, add considerably Vb 
its apparent height and would give it grandeur and 
dignity. It must always be borne in mind that the 
National Gallery will be best seen from a distance as it 
occupies the culminating point of a long and gentle rise. 
Parliament Street will probably, in the course of time, 
assume a very diflFerent appearance from that which it 
now presents, and will, form one continuous broad street 
uniting Trafalgar Square with the houses of Parliament 
and Westminster Abbey. 

It is impossible that any edifice occupying the site of 
the National Gallery can look well from Parliament 
Street when cut in half by the Nelson Column. If this 
column were removed and the statue of Nelson were 
grouped with the Lions a far more effective monument 
might be produced and one less absurd and incongruous 
than that now existing. Fountains too, of better 
design ought to be constructed. With these and a few 
other changes Trafalgar Square might be made a really 
handsome Feature in the metropolis, instead of being as 
a French writer has not unjustly characterised it, **a 
monument of the bad taste of the English nation." 



Having thus stated my views with regard to the ex- 
terior of the National Gallery I proceed to point out 
what appear to me to be the best internal arrangements. 

The points to be specially kept in view are, simplicity 
of construction, the means of adding to the building as 
additional space may be required, without departing from 
the original plan, and the power of being able to construct 
an entirely new edifice without removing the pictures 
from Trafalgar Square and with the least inconvenience 
to the public. These objects it is proposed to effect by 
dividing the upper floor, which, as it is to contain the 
pictures, is the part of the building requiring the first 
consideration, into two parts by a gallery 400 feet long, 
and 40 feet wide, and a central octagonal hall 60 feet 
in diameter. From this central gallery and hall a series 
of parallel galleries would branch oflF to the right and to 
the left, separated by open court yards. The general 
form would thus be that of the skeleton of an animal 
with head, backbone and ribs.* 

The first of these lateral galleries in the front of the 
building would be to the right and to the left of the 
centre octagonal hall, and would be parallel to and would 
open into the loggie which I have already described. 
Access would also be had to them from a landing at the 
top of the stairs of the main entrance. They would be 
200 feet long and 40 feet wide. These galleries should 
be used for the exhibition of the most important pictures 
of the collection, that to the right, or to the east, for the 
works of the ancient and foreign masters, that on the 
opposite side for those of the English school. I propose 
to divide them into three parts by columns like the great 

*I am indebted for some modification of the system of parallel galleries which I at 
first designed to Mr. G. Redgrave, who has improved in this respect upon my original 
plan. This mode of arrangement, resembling the backbone and ribs of an animal, 
was recommended by me some years ago as the proper plan for a Museum in the evi- 
dence which I gave before a Committee of the House of Commons on the British 
Museum. It has the great advantage of admitting of indefinite extenaon in any di- 
rection without interfering with, or departing from, the general plan, so that addidons 
can always be made conveniently and economically. 
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gallery of the Lx)uvre. The columns might be of the 
finest foreign marbles in the gallery destined for the 
works of the ancient masters^ and of English marbles in 
the gallery which would contain the English school. 
This arrangement, besides producing a very pleasing 
effect by breaking the monotony of one long gallery, 
enables the architect to deal more easily with the light, 
which, for the proper exhibition of pictures, should not 
be admitted at too great a height 

The galleries parallel to these two main galleries would 
vary from 24.0 to 200 feet in length, and would be 25 
feet in breadth. They would all be lighted from the top, 
and would be connected with each other and with the 
main galleries by passages, whose length would be equal 
to the breadth of the open spaces between them. 
These passages would be 10 feet broad. I propose to 
divide all these parallel galleries, as also the centre gallery, 
from which they lead, by movable partitions, into rooms 
or compartments, varying in dimensions according to 
the requirements of the collections, which should be 
arranged according to schools and epochs. 

The octagonal central hall, beneath the dome, 
should be expressly constructed to contain the cartoons, 
of Raphael which, it is hoped, will ultimately be placed 
in the National Gallery. They would appropriately hold 
this central position, being, as it were, the centre or 
culminating point of the art of painting. They are 
seven in number, and would consequently occupy seven 
sides of the octagon, the entrance to the hall being in 
the remaining side. 

In the passages connecting the parallel galleries I pro- 
pose to hang original drawings and sketches by the 
ancient and modern masters. They would there be of 
ready access, and would be of additional value to the 
student and amateur as they would serve to illustrate the 



pictures which are exhibited close to them.* These 
passages varying from 25 to 40 feet in length would 
furnish ample wall space for the exhibition of a large 
number of drawings, if not of the whole collection be- 
longing to the nation. 

The open courts (25 feet in width) dividing the pa- 
rallel galleries would give ample light to the apartments 
on the basement floor, since the plan adopted of en- 
tering these secondary galleries from the intermediate 
landing permits of plenty of light reaching the basement 
rooms. These courts would afford that circulation of air 
which is essential to the proper preservation of pictures, 
and would furnish the means of completely cutting off 
by iron doors all communication between the several parts 
of the building in case of fire. 

I assume that tor many years to come the ground 
between the present Royal Academy, St. Martin's Lane, 
Hemming's Row, and the Barracks will be as much as 
can be required for the exhibition of the national col- 
lections of pictures. By adopting the plan which I 
propose, and erecting the eastern half of the National 
Gallery on this site, the building might at any time 
hereafter be extended over the ground now occupied 
by the barracks, by simply constructing, to the west 
of the central gallery, parallel galleries similar to those 
on the east side, and, as it were, in prolongation of 
them. Thus the symmetry of the general plan would in 
no way be disturbed, and additional galleries might be 
constructed whenever the collection required additional 
space. In the meanwhile the barracks would be left 
untouched, with the exception of a small corner of 
ground required in order to complete the portion of the 
building which it is proposed to erect at once. 

The total space for hanging pictures which would be 
aflForded by the proposed galleries and central hall, in- 

*I presume that, in accordance with the recommendation of a Committee of the 
House of Commons, and with the almost unanimous opinion of those conversant with 
art, the collection of original drawings now in the British Museum wall be lemoved to 
the National Gallery. 
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t:luding the partitions, but not the connecting passages, 
may be reckoned at about 4000 linear feet. This space, 
it has been calculated, would be amply sufficient for the 
proper exhibition of the collection of pictures by the 
ancient and modern masters, (including the Turner col- 
lection) now in the care of the Trustees of the National 
Gallery, and a part of which are at South Kensington, 
and of the cartoons, and for that of any pictures which 
are likely to be added to the National Gallery for many 
years to come.* Moreover the Trustees would be able to 
provide space for pictures on loan and deposit, or for 
temporary exhibition, and would thus be able to make a 
very desirable addition to the National Gallery. 

All the galleries would be lighted from the top, and 
the angle of light and the height of the room should be 
determined by experiment. By adopting the system of de- 
tached parallel galleries, the height of each gallery might 
even be varied, or the light differently admitted, according 
to the requirements of any particular class of pictures. 
The upper part of all of them would be entirely con- 
cealed from view by the outer screen, which would not 
interfere with the light, but would ward off from some of 
the galleries the glare of the sun to the south. 

The arrangement of the basement floor must, of course, 
be made to depend upon the upper floor, which is the 
essential part of the building. The principal entrance 
would be beneath the centre portico in Trafalgar Square. 
There might be other entrances in St. Martin's Lane. 

An entrance hall 80 feet long by 15 broad, and 20 
feet high could be used for attendants and the usual re- 
quirements of a public museum. It would open into a 
circular hall 60 feet in diameter, beneath the octagon 
hall. This circular hall would be lighted by a well and 
by the skylight above the landing. It would contain 

*At present only 750 linear feet are allotted to the exhibition of the whole collection 
of the ancient masters in Trafalgar Square. They would require for thdr proper display 
about 1200 ieet. 
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curved flights of steps, lo feet wide, ascending right and 
left and uniting in one grand flight (20 feet wide). 
This flight would lead to a landing from which access 
would be had to the octagonal hall and to the galleries, 
with separate entrances to each. All crowding would 
thus be- avoided, and proper circulation obtained. The 
staircase and the landing would be capable of very hand- 
some decoration. 

The basement floor wotdd afibrd ample space for all 
the requirements of the National Gallery — ofiices, rooms 
for meetings of the Trustees, for the Director, for repairing 
and cleaning pictures, fot a library, for the Turner 
Collection of Water Colours, for engravings, etc., etc. 
It would receive ample light from the open court yards, 
and could be divided into rooms of different dimensions 
according to the object for which they were intended. 
Their height would be 20 feet, 

I propose that the house of the keeper should occupy 
the northern end of the front in St. Martin's Lane and 
should be detached from the main building, but should 
communicate with it by a passage. The danger of fire 
would thus be diminished. 

The space occupied by the building of which I have 
proposed the plan would be sufficient for the present 
requirements of the National Gallery, and would leave 
room between it and Hemming's Row for the National 
Portrait Gallery, if it were ultimately decided to place 
that collection in the same building as the National 
Gallery. The space thus allotted to the National 
Portrait Gallery would include 3500 square fecty and 
could be dealt with as seemed most desirable ^ to the 
Trustees of that Institution. As the pictures of which 
it is composed are, for the most part, rather of historic 
than of artistic interest, they could be exhibited in rooms 
lighted from the side as well as from the top, consequently 
the rooms for their exhibition might occupy two floors. 
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The same general plan of construction should be adopted 
as in the National Gallery, so that hereafter this part of 
the building also might be extended to the west. 

It is desirable that the exhibition rooms of the National 
Portrdt Gallery and the dwelling of the keeper of that 
collection, although forming part of the same building 
as the National Gallery, should be kept entirely distinct 
from it, and should have a separate entrance. This 
entrance could be in St. Martin's Lane. 

If the plan which I have ventured to recommend were 
adopted the pictures in charge of the Trustees of the 
National Gallery need not at any time be removed from 
Trafalgar Square. The parallel galleries to be erected 
on the newly acquired ground might be constructed 
without in any way interfering with the present building. 
When completed the pictures could be removed into 
them and a temporary access be provided until the front 
part and facade of the building, which would occupy 
the site of the present gallery, could be erected. Even 
if it should be considered desirable not to pull down the 
existing National Gallery for the present the additional 
galleries might be united with it, and used at once for 
the exhibition of the national pictures. In fact the 
plan which I propose could be carried out at once, or in 
detail over a series of years without any inconvenience 
whatever to the public. 

I have not gone into the question of expense, but I 
am convinced that this plan being the most simple would 
be the most economical that could be adopted. And that, 
at the same time, it would admit of the richest decoration 
and might enable us to construct a National Gallery in 
all respects worthy of the site, and of the magnificent 
collections of pictures belonging to the nation. 
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